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The most important groups are: 


Dry and oil automatic protective breakers 

Universal cylinder breakers 

Three pole lever breakers 

Star triangle switch starter 

Relays for hoists 

Installation material and Thermic apparatures 
for household. 


which have the biggest sale 
Besides. these articles, Elip is also manufacturing 
new products, viz. — 


There is an ever-increasing number, not only 
here, but abroad as well, who are acquainted 
with the products manufactured by the ,,Elip” 
Electroindustrial enterprise, Zemun, BeZanija. 


The factory was erected in the year of 1949, and 
it is the most modern among those of its kind 
in Yugoslavia. 


»Elip” has begun its production in a very modest 
measures, 


In the year 1951, the factory produced only five 
articles. In the course of its five year develop- 
ment, however, ,,Elip” has greatly increased its 
range of production. Today, this factory manu- 
factures about 40 different kinds of articles. 


Oil and dry automatic protective breakers for 
higher current than 15 Amperes. 


Lever commutators (Throw-over switch) 
Universal star triangle starters — triangle. 
Automatic circuit breakers, pressure 
Automatic protective fuses for 6 Amp. 
Automatic single pole breakers. 

Electric ovens. 

Electric ranges 


The ballasts for fluorescent light. 


From 1951 to 1953 Elip’s products have chiefly been intended for domestic consumption. Since the year 1953 
»lip” has been also marketing its products abroad. The countries most interested in ,,Elip’s” products are: 


Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, etc. - 


»Elip’s” products clearly show that in the near future there will be new successes. 
The quality, as well as the large variety are a safe guarantee for good business with ,,Elip”. 
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BE VISIT OF 
THE GREEK 
ROYAL: COUPLE 


COMMUNIQUE ON OFFICIAL VISIT OF THE- 
IR MAJESTIES KING PAUL AND QUEEN FREDE- 
RIKA TO YUGOSLAVIA 


/ N response to the invitation of the Yugoslav President, their Majesties King Paul and Queen 
Frederika of Greece with their retinue paid an official visit to Yugoslavia from September 5—14 1955 

The visit of the Greek sovereigns took place after significant events which favourably ingluenced both 
the development of Yugoslav-Greek cooperation and the international situation in general. 

Erthusiastically and cordially welcomed by the peoples of both countries, the visit and sojourn of th 
Greek sovereigns once again confirmed the traditional Greek-Yugoslav friendship forged through difficult trials 
and struggles in the past, and particularly strengthened durlng the past few years by the sincere cooperation in 
the Balkan Pact to whose principles the two countries are deeply devoted. 

The visit emphasised the common conviction that the close ‘cooperation and sincere friendship between 
our two allied countries will develop still further*in all fields of mutua! relations thus further consolidating the 


foundations on which allied relations are based. 


» This friendship and cooperation prove. eloquently enough that it is possible to promote sound and 
constructive relations between countries with different social and political systems, and contribute to the policy o 
constructive cooperation with all countries and the further relaxation of international tension. 


Their Majesties King Paul and Queen Frederika thus returned the visit of President Tito to friendly 


Greece on June 1 last June. 


HE stay in Yugoslavia of the Greek royal couple — as 
well as last year’s visit of President Tito to Greece — 
was an eloquent manifestation of the friendly and 

allied cooperation of the Balkan Pact countries. The contacts 
between the highest representatives of Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia marked out new paths and new possibilities in the 
expansion, of all-round cooperation between the two neigh- 
bouring countries, which are linked by traditions of age-long 
friendship and a common desire to strengthen peace and 
ensure prosperity in this part of Europe. 

_ At the time of its creation, the Balkan Alliance was 
greeted by the world public opinion as a positive Balkan 
regional organism — an organization possessing all the 
qualities and providing all possibilities for contributing to 


a rapprochement of the Balkan nations and to a general 
stabilization of peace in the world. The period which follo- 
wed emphatically bore out these views and practically 
showed what results could be obtained by a sincere and 
realistic policy pursued by countries oriented towards each 
other in all the domains of common life. 

The road covered so far enables us to establish the 
correctness of the idea which from the very beginning 
inspired concrete actions in the building of new inter-Bal- 
kan relations — namely that cooperation of Balkan Pact 
member-countries is based on equality and that it is not 
confined to a single sphere of cooperation — for instance 
military — but that it embraces and imbues all the domains 
of life between friendly countries. The development of the 


incidents in Turkey, during which several Greek and 
Yugoslav citizens were injured and their property 
destroyed, thus arousing the justified indignation of 
the public? 


ANSWER: We find the whole matter altogether deplo- 
rable. I think that this incident should be taken in Turkey 
as a lesson which shows that everything must be done in 
the future to prevent similar outbursts by certain irrespon- 
sible elements and their eventual recurrence. I consider that 
the statement of the Turkish Government in this connexion 
and their wish to compensate the damages wrought provides 
sufficient guarantee that these deplorable incidents will not 
recur. I also consider that it will have no deeper repercussi- 
ons on the Balkan Alliance. I would also like to add that 
this matter concerns all three Governments of the Balkan 
countries and I consider that no one will object if all three 
members devise a constructive solution in order to prevent 
similar occurrences in any of the three countries in the 
future. 


QUESTION: (Mr Vasiliu) Do you consider the 
participation of other Eastern countries in the Balkan 
Alliance possible and desirable? 


ANSWER: It would still be premature to talk of the 
participation of other countries in the Balkan Alliance; 
nevertheless, it would be desirable to gradually achieve such 
cooperation among the Balkan countries as| would lead to 
the establishment of lasting stability in this part of the 
world. 

President Tito then added: I would like to say that the 
latest events have fully confirmed our view that priority 
should be given in the Balkans to our mutual understanding, 
the consolidation of our relations and the elimination of all 
elements which could divide us as members of the Balkan 
Agreement. I would like to say that it is necessary to work 
on the strengthening of our economic, cultural and political 
ties and cooperation without which military cooperation 
would be devoid of all sense and of the necessary strong 
basis. The latest events show that, both in the Balkans and 
in Europe as a whole, such things reduce the efficacity of a 
military alliance to nil, and that it is therefore impossible 
to give priority to military cooperation without establishing 
large-scale collaboration in the other fields I mentioned. 
This requires the minds, hearts and goodwill of all three 
Governments which should strive to jointly suppress all 
those elements which still survive from the past. It is now 
necessary to émbark on a new road, the road of cooperation. 

At the end of the interview, Mr Manos, correspon- 
dent of the newspaper ,,Avgi’ asked the following 


QUESTION: What is your opinion on the development 
of relations between Yugoslavia and the Sovie 
Union? t 


ANSWER: I have already spoken clearly enough on the 
subject of late. The relations between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union are developing on the basis and principles we 
have championed all the time, namely, completely equal 
rights, non-interference in internal affairs, co-equal coopera- 
tion in general and collaboration on all matters of interest 
for both countries and world peace in general. 

I must say that the same mistrust prevails in the Soviet 
Union concerning the intentions of the West, as that harbo- 
ured in the West towards the intentions of the Soviet Union. 


President Tito with Their Majesties the King and Quee 
of Greece on the Adriatic 


Yugoslavia can exert a favourable influence in this respe 
and is already working in that direction. Yugoslav-Sovit 
cooperation can prove fruitful in this respect. Yugoslavi 
can, if not provide a bridge between East and West, at leas 
make it easier to overcome many misunderstandings. 

This marked the conclusion of the interview granted b 
President Tito to the Greek journalists, who thanked hit 
warmly for his kind reception. 


: ISTER President, please accept my sincere congratu- 
lations for your election, and allow me to express 
my hope that the unanimity with which you were 

elected to the post of the President of this Assembly will 

prevail throughout our further work. 


Improvement of the World Situation 


»lt seems to me that we all agree that the atmosphere 
in which we meet this year is much better than at any 
time since the United Nations came into existence ten years 
ago. We indeed feel encouraged when we view the inter- 
national situation from this favourable place afforded by 
the tribune of the General Assembly. The tendency towards 
a better atmosphere in international relations, whose first, 
although insufficiently stable signs were noticed at our last 
meeting, has, as shown by a number of important events, 
obviously been strengthened. 

',,The Austrian problem has been settled, and thus one 

of the sources of post-war tension eliminated. We have had 
the Bandung Conference, which gave a practical example 
of the possibility of active cooperation between countries 
with quite different conceptions, and which confirmed the 
growing role of the two young continents in international 
affairs. We have had the Geneva Conference of the Big 
Four, at which the political leaders of the countries that 
were directly involved in earlier tension, met and discussed 
problems in the spirit of confidence and good will for the 
first time after the beginning of the ,,cold war”. 
also had the International Atomic Energy Conference, which 
was really an extraordinary undertaking in international 
cooperation. But the most important thing is the fact that 
there is now less mistrust in international relations and 
far more readiness to approach the consideration of pro- 
blems in the spirit of conciliation. 
3 »lhere are obvious signs which point to important 
changes in the nature of international relations. The ,,cold 
wer’ has abated, and a new state in international relations 
is beginning to be discerned. All this is, naturally, very 
encouraging. and of the greatest significance. But this is not 
sufficient; the change in the atmosphere cannot be the end 
in itself. World events are on the move, and we must do 
everything to ensure that they continue to develon in the 
right direction. 

,ln other words, conditions have, in the main, been 
created which make it possible to approach the settlement 
of the major issues that have so far been dividing the 
world with sufficient prospects of success. Therefore, the 
time has come, it seems, to undertake this task. Any pro- 
gress that we may make in tthis direction would result in 
the further improvement of the international atmosphere, 


which would in turn facilitate greater progress towards: the 


solving of other outstanding issues. 
New Approach to International Problems 


»l therefore consider that it is very important to make 
a new, more resolute approach to international problems, 
an approach which would suit the chaniged atmosphere. This 
approach should be political, not military or ideological as 
earlier, when ideological arguments played an increasingly 
greater role and strategic reasons assumed greater im- 
erence, 


We have 


SPEECH BY KOCA POPOVIC IN THE U. N. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


DURING THE GENERAL DEBATE IN THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, KOCA POPOVIC, CHIEF OF THE YUGOSLAV DELEGATION, DELI- 
VERED THE FOLLOWING SPEECH: 


»As the ,cold war” abated there was the tendency to 
attach greater strategic and military importance to pro- 
blems which were purely political or economic in character, 
That, naturally, made progress in solving them more diffi- 
cult. Instead of judging problems in accordance with their 

essence, they were considered through strategic implications 

and ideological prejudices. In such a situation concessions 
made with the aim of achieving agreements were held to 
be equal to the placing of strategic positions into the hands 
of opponents, with whose aims and general conceptions no 
compromise was considered possible. 

»this new attitude towards international problems, 
which, as I said, should be taken, and which indeed is 
beginning to be taken, consists, if I can say so, of the ,,de- 
militarization” of problems, i. e. their emancipation from 
ideological encumbrances, their reduction to vital political 
and economic elements. This, in fact, means the solving of 
problems through political, i. e. peaceful means. It means 
the use of the methods of negotiation and cooperation with 
the purpose of removing the direct causes of tension and the 
strengthening of the world peace through persistent efforts. 


_ »This process seems to confirm the ever greater cogni- 
tion of the conception that ,,talks from positions of strength” 
should be replaced by the conception of talks on the basis 
of equality. 


»such cooperation, if it is to be realized, must be based 
on certain simple and more or less recognized principles 
which were proclaimed by the United Nations Charter and 
subsequently confirmed in a number of international docu- 
ments signed by many countries, including my own. These 
principles, i.e. the principles of mutual respect for indepen- 


The UN building in New York 


dence and sovereignty, equality, non-interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other countries, the duty of refraining from 
every kind of aggressive pressure etc., are known to us all, 
and there is no need to speak about them here. They are a 
pre-condition for positive international |relations in the| 
present time. 

»We may rightly expect that such a policy would in 
time lead to a further improvement of international rela- 
tions, and that it would pave the way to more universal 
forms of international cooperation. However, it is clear that 
the attitudes which are the expression of the past tension 
cannot be removed within a short time. That can be done 
only through a long process and patient efforts. 


Realistic Policy 


,1t is clear that such a policy is the only realistic policy 
under the present conditions in the world. It is realistic 
because it is the only policy which takes into account both 
the multifariousness and growing unity, the interconnection 
and interdependence of the countries in the contemporary 
world. The tendency towards unity, which is an objective 
process, is primarily founded on the integrating action of 
progressive science and the rapid development of economic 
forces, and it keeps overcoming and removing the obstacles 
that check the advance of the world in an artificial way. 
As far as differences are concerned — differences in histori- 
cal and cultural development, in social structure and eco- 
nomic systems — they, too, represent one of the basic 
characteristics of reality, one of the ,,indisputable facts” of 
international life as it is today. They are, without any doubt, 
an essential characteristic of the present phase of historical 
development, and not, as some people, it seems, are inclined 
to believe, Some accidental and unexplained matters. Accord- 
ingly, a policy can be termed realistic only if it takes these 
differences into account, and if it endeavours to bring them 
in conformity with the general tendencies towards an ever 
greater unity of the world. In other words, states with 
different systems and different conceptions have to exist 
together: they must coexist in the present-day world because 
they are interdependent. They must cooperate. endeavouring, 
at the same time, to prove their advantages through a pro- 
cess of peaceful and free competition. And that is obviously 
the only possible answer tothe basic problems of the contem- 
porary world. This becomes even clearer if we imagine what 
would be the result of a different policy, a policy which would 
try to solve disputes by other than peaceful means. It is 
now generally recognized that a war in this atomic age — 
and war would be the final result of any such policy — 
would not settle a single thing, but would bring a general 
catastrophe. 


»We accordingly, can be satisfied to see that the prin- 
ciples of coexistence, upon which certain circles looked 
with doubt anid even with suspicion some time ago. have not 
only received a wide support, but that they are beginning 
to be applied in an increasingly greater area. Therefore, 
it is our duty to take the advantage offered by this change 
in the international atmosphere and try to turn this im- 
proved situation into a permanent peace. 


The Role of the United Nations 


»In this the United Nations must play an important 
role. The Organization, which is founded on the principles 
of international cooperation, undoubtedly disposes with 
broad opportunities and has a great responsibility in the 
present situation, in which the application of these prin- 
ciples is simultaneously a practical possibility and an im- 
mediate need. The Secretary General summed this up very 
correctly in his report: ,,.If we are to undertake a serious 
study of the possibilities of cooperation, then the role of 
the World Organization must assume greater proportions”. 


»lt must not be forgotten that the United Nations has 
contributed to the creation of the more favourable condi- 
tions under which it now works by its very existence and 
efforts in the turbulent international situation, although its 
efforts often failed to produce any immediate results. The 
world can be thankful to this Organization for not being 
separated into two parts, since the tendency to partition 
the world was very strong at one time, as well as for elimi- 
nating all the tendencies which threatenéd peace. The United 
Nations has really helped the world to prepare and become 
fit for coexistence. 

» When we speak about the role of the United Nations 
so far, and particularly when we try to imagine its role 
in the future, it is, in my opinion, necessary to mention the 


- Be 
increasingly greater contribution to its work by small ani 
underdeveloped countries which have only recently becom 
politically independent. The very fact that these nation, 
have become independent, and that they are vitally interes 
ted in preserving peace (because it is only in peace that the: 
can overcome the backwardness to which they were sen 
tenced without any guilt of their own), exerts, a stron; 
pressure on international developments. These nations ar 
now trying to play their full and independent role on th 
international stage, the role which must be acknowledged 
Developing peacefully, they naturally include themselves ii 
the all-round system of the United Nations. In addition 
they are for the respect of the democratic principles 0 
the Charter, for without that their participation in inter 
national life would be much more difficult. These countries 
whose strength is of a moral and political, rather than o 
a military and economic character, show the natural ten 
dency to act as moral and political factors in harmon; 
with the fundamental ideas of the Charter. If we conside 
this session from this point of view, its importance wil 
immediately become apparent. 

»This session should primarily endeavour to improv. 
what is called the Geneva atmosphere. It can do that b: 
beginning to realize in practice the new approach to inter 
national problems. That would create a possibility of achiev 
ing at this session already certain progress in solving som 
of the problems which the United Nations has been con 
sidering for some years without any success. If the Assembl: 
should achieve this, it will make a contribution to th 
further improvement of the general international situatior 
and also to the strengthening of the role of the Unite: 
Nations in this new, more favourable situation. In thi 
respect, it can be added that we all value the efforts mad 
by the big powers to settle a number of important inter 
national problems, and that they have already achieve 
significant results in that. However, it must be said tha 
these problems concern the community as a whole, an 
that, therefore, it is its duty to do what it can for thei 
satisfactory solution. 


Now, for the sake of illustration, I would like t 
mention some problems which are before us, and whicl 
are very important. The first of these problems is th 
problem of disarmament, whose great effect on world peac 
and security need no longer be emphasized. We have al 
followed with great satisfaction the encouraging steps whic! 
have been taken in this field in the last twelve months - 
steps which were made possible by the improvement o 
the international situation, and which in turn contribute 


. to its further improvement. Certain difficulties whic 


cropped up in that period should not discourage us. The: 
are perhaps the proof that the problem of disarmamen 
is being shifted to the terrain of practical actions — ani 
that is what should take us nearer disarmament, and no 
farther away from it. On the other hand, the fact that th 
armament race has not yet been slowed down to any appre 
ciable extent, and that the piling up of arms of greate 
destructive power is continuing, cannot but harm; the inter 
national atmosphere and check the progress in the solvin 
of international problems, including the problem of disa 
ment itself, to say nothing about the great defence e 
ditures that could be beneficially used! in other fields. Th 
fore, efforts to overcome — on the basis of the agreemen’ 
already reached, or, at least, by narrowing the field 
disagreements — other disputable issues will have to m 
most of the future struggle for the easing of world tensi 
still further. 


»In this respect significant results have been achiev 
— both in Geneva and in the Disarmament Sub-Commi 
Now the question is asked: is it not possible to reach a 
agreement not to go on increasing defence expenditures, 
least? Does not the fact that some countries have go 
further by reducing their armed forces and military budge’ 
show that the time has come for such an agreement? 


The Use of Atomic Energy for Peacetime Purposes 


»The question of using atomic energy for peacetime 
poses is closely linked with the problem of disarmame! 
The progress made in using one of man’s most impo 
discoveries for the advance of the human race, and not 
the destruction of human life, was one of the brigh’ 
achievements in the recent development of internati 
relations. The Geneva Conference deserves to be prais 
both on account of its results and on account of the s 
of confidence and good-will that prevailed during its 


[it is clear that further efforts must be made in this very 
mportant field of international cooperation, efforts in which 
the United Nations should play a decisive role. 

»ln my opinion it is especially important to overcome 
the danger of widening the gap between the developed and 
inderdeveloped countries by the application of atomic ener- 
sy in industry, for that would produce difficult consequences 
if steps are not simultaneously made to speed up the eco- 
nomic development of the poorly developed areas in the 
world. Atomic energy cannot be produced by those who 
need it most without assistance. It is therefore the duty 
of the wealthy nations, and of all nations which are in a 
position to use this energy, to help bridge this gap which 
might otherwise be widened, for that would be in their 
own interest. 

»A practical aspect of the problem of using atomic 
snergy for peacetime purposes, to which we must give our 
immediate attention, is the question of an international 
agency for atomic energy. My delegation will, naturally. 
2xplain its views on this matter when it comes'to be discussed. 
[ would, however, like to underline our conviction that this 
agency Should be in the closest possible connection with the 
United Nations. Allow me to add here that the growing 
role of the United Nations in the new international situation 
evidently demands greater harmony between different in- 
ternational activities within the general framework of its 
work. 


Economic and Social Problems 


»The changed international atmosphere creates new 
possibilities for action and necessitates more decisive efforts 
in approaching the settlement of certain far-reaching pro- 
blems. The time has come for the United Nations to make 
new efforts in the economic and social fields. In the unfa- 
vourable atmosphere of the .,cold war’, in the days when 
one seventh of the world income was spent on military 
purposes, it was difficult to expect international cooperation 
in these fields to make any greater progress, and it was 
impossible to hope that commerce would develop on a truly 
international and multilateral basis. It was asserted then 
that no appreciable funds could be set apart for the over- 
coming of one of the fundamental shortcomings of world 
economy, i. e. for the decreasing of the differences between 
the developed and underdeveloped areas of the world. 

»lthe actions of the United Nations in the social field 
were likewise made difficult. In those dark days the United 
Nations was not even in a position to offer encouragement 
by examples of joint international actions in the field like 
technica] assistance and UNICEF, since this assistance 
depended almost exclusively on the contributions of wealthy 
nations, primarily the United States and Great Britain. 

»loday much more can be achieved, particularly in 
the problems of economic development. The Secretary Gen- 
eral said: ,While the world has grasped the need for this 
development, it has not yet understood urgency of the: need”. 
The changed conditions will, no doubt, make it possible to 
achieve some progress in the solving of these problems 
immediately. The Assembly promised by its! formal decla- 
ration in Resolution 724 that the means saved through inter- 
nationally controlled disarmament would be contributed to 
a United Nations fund for economic development. Although 
no agreement on ,,internationally controlled disarmament” 
has been achieved yet, it seems that there are all the neces- 
Sary pre-conditions for a greater efficacy in this field, as 
well as for wider cooperation in all economic and social 
matters. 


»in addition to these problems of general character, in 
which the United Nations has a great deal of responsibility, 
I must mention — as all speakers before me did — another 
question which is of great importance for the United Nations 
as a world organization. What I have in mind is the univer- 
sality, or better said, the lack of the universality of the 
United Nations, which is a serious check to its activities 
in many spheres. Nothing can justify the fact that now, more 
than ten years after the San Francisco Conference, the 
number of states which are waiting to be admitted in our 
Organization is equal to about one third of the number of 
its present members, that almost half of the European states 
are not. represented in it and that so big a country as China 
is still without its representatives here. 

»Any further postponement of the solving of this question 
would place a great responsibility on us all, particularly on 
the permanent members of the Security ‘Council, In, the 
Opinion of my delegation it is necessary to admit all can- 
didates whose international status is not in doubt. As. a 


result, we shall actively support any proposal aiming at the 
expansion of the United Nations membership for that would 
enable us to get out of the present blind alley, at least, and 
to make a further improvement of the international atmo- 
sphere. 


»lhere are, naturally, a number of other important 
problems, some of which will be considered by this As- 
sembly, while some of them, although they are not on our 
agenda, affect the international situation to a great extent. 
There are problems of Europe to which Yugoslavia, as an 
European country, attaches a great deal of importance. The 
chief among these are the mutually connected problems of 
Germany and European security. There are problems of 
Asia, whose essence, in my opinion, consists of recognizing, 
in a corresponding way, the enormous changes which alter 
the features of that continent and its relation to the West. 
There are great and growing problems of Africa, in regard 
to which our Organization bears special responsibility. There 
are many other problems as well, but I can only mention 
them. here. 


Yugoslavia’s Policy 


»vugoslavia’s foreign policy is based on such an ap- 
praisal of the international situation. I believe that most 
of the present delegates are acquainted with the efforts my 
country made to contribute to the relaxation of tension, to 
a general improvement of the international atmosphere, as 
well as with its present efforts of making this improvement 
broader and permanent. 

These efforts originate in our profound faith in the 
possibility and need of strengthening peace through coope- 
ration with all countries which are willing to cooperate on 
the basis of the principles of the United Nations Charter 
irrespective of political and social systems. 

»lhis consistent policy has found expression in our 
friendly and fruitful cooperation with the United States, 
Great Britain, France and many other countries in all parts 
of the world. It has been reflected in our contribution, at 
the cost of no little sacrifices, to the settlement of the 
problem of Trieste, which has for long been considered as 
one of the dangerous issues in Europe, in our active partici- 
pation in the organizing of a broad and well founded system 
of cooperation with Greece and Turkey in the Balkans, in 
our endeavours to contribute to the establishment of a 
broader system of European cooperation. It has further 
brought about a significant improvement of our relations 
with the Soviet Union and other East European countries, 
which, as it is now known, made it possible to remove one 
of the sources of tension in Europe and replace it by a state 


_ of constructive cooperation on the principles of equality 


and mutual respect. It has also brought about closer con- 
nections between Yugoslavia and a number of countries of 
Asia and Africa, and so proved that countries which are 
geographically far apart, and whose general conditions andl 
conceptions differ in many respects, may attain very similar 
views and establish close cooperation in the basic problems 
of peace. 

»All this, it seems to me, offers practical proofs of the 
possibility and efficacy of the new approach to international 
problems which Yugoslavia is contantly trying to put into 
practice. 

»Lhese are the conceptions the Yugoslav delegation will 
support at this session of the General Assembly. We are 
deeply convinced that the United Nations will play a vital 
role in the world which is fighting to emerge onto the broad 
path of international cooperation, peace and general pro- 
gress. The present Assembly should make a significant con- 
tribution to this. We all must, therefore, join our efforts to 
enable it to do so, for that is what humanity, which needs 
peace, expects from us”. 
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YUGOSLAV-SOVIET ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Vi. SAJCIC 


Counsellor in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


conditioned by the far reaching socio-political chan- 

ges which took place during the war. The ravages of 
war, the economic backwardness of the country, military 
requirements in modern equipment necessitated the rapid! 
establishment of close economic ties, primarily with our 
wartime allies. These contacts were actually initiated du- 
ring the war, but their effect was far from proportionate 
to the contribution of the Yugoslav peoples to the victory 
against fascism. 

For obvious reasons, enhanced by the influence and 
pressure exerted by foreign capital whose positions were 
threatened in our young republic, Yugoslavia’s post-war 
foreign trade was mainly oriented towards the countries of 
Eastern Europe with which trade exchange increased year 
after year, so that the latter accounted for 48% of total 
Yugoslav commodity exchange (50.7 of aggregate exports 
and 47.7% imports), This implied a deep change in the 
flow of goods as compared to the pre-war period. 

Although lacking the necessary experience Yugoslavia 
promoted these relations consistently and enthusiastically, 
and strove to invest them with a new form and substance. 

Economic relations between pre-war Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union were virtually nonexistent, having been 
limited to negligible deliveries of cotton on the part of the 
USSR which were executed in accordance with the Agree- 
ment on Trade and Navigation concluded on May 11, 1949. 
Pre-war Yugoslavia, beset by its internal contraidictions, 
was wary even of economic contacts with the USSR. 

In the immediate post-war years the Soviet Union be- 
came one of the principal Yugoslav foreign trade partners 
(being second only to Czechoslovakia). Economic relations 
between the two countries were regulated by Trade, Credit 
and special agreements. The first Trade and Payments 
agreement with the Soviet Union, concluded during the war 
on April 13, 1945, provided for 22 million dollars’ worth of 
exchange both ways. The mutual fulfilment of the agree- 
ment testified to its realistic basis and opened prospects 
for the further increase of commodity exchange. A new 
regular trade agreement was concluded on July 5, 1947 
which provided for 52 million dollars’ worth of trade both 
ways. This agreement was also fulfilled within the term 
stipulated. 


The last Trade Agreement to be concluded in this pe- 
riod was signed on December 28, 1948. The volume of com- 
modity exchange was cut by this agreement to 6 million 
dollars both ways, i. e. almost to one ninth of the 1948 vo- 
lume. On this occasion the Yugoslav-Soviet trade exchange 
was not conditioned by the actual possibilities but by the 
newly created political relations. j 


Other instruments were also concluded in this period in 
addition to the aforementioned trade agreements, i. e. a 
credit arrangement, an investment contract (in the value 
of 135 million dollars), an agreement on the delivery of arms 
and military equipment, and an agreement for the sale of 
railway rolling stock. The execution of these arrangements 
was in full swing. 


V reoetoned post-war foreign trade activities were 


Restoration Of Economic Relations 


The well known events in 1949 caused a six year inter- 
val in Yugoslay-Soviet economic relations and seriously 
affected mutual relations, which proved detrimental to 
both countries and international cooperation in general. 
Yugoslavia was therefore forced to seek alternative sources 
of supply and sales outlets at the cost of enormous losses. 

The new Soviet leadership sought to bring this abnor- 
mal state of affairs to an end. The normalisation of relations 
ensured the necessary conditions for the creation of a con- 
crete material basis for their renewal. 


The first contacts between the Yugoslav and Soviet eco- 
nomic representatives were established at the Geneva con- 
ference on East-West trade held under United Nations 
auspices. On that occasion the wish to restore economic re- 
lations was expressed on both sides. 
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Through its ambassador in Belgrade the Soviet Uni 
submitted a proposal for the restoration of trade relatic 
by means of talk between Government delegations. In vi 
of the fact that this would be the first contact after an j 
terval of several years under conditions characterised by 1 
mutual ignorance of economic conditions and possibiliti 
the Yugoslav Government considered that it would be m¢ 
desirable and expedient if the first contacts' were ae 
on the level of foreign trade chambers and individual e 
prises. The Soviet representatives concurred with t 
opinion and a delegation of the Soviet Chamber of For 
Trade arrived in Belgrade on September 7 11954, whilt 
barter arrangement in the value of 5 million dollars b 
ways was signed on October 1. Thus the beginning b 
modest but realistical as testified by the complete fulfilmy 
of this arrangement. ‘ 

After the conclusion of the above mentioned bar 
arrangement and “following a Soviet Government propo: 
trade talks were initiated between official Government d 
gations by the end of last year. A trade and payment ag 
ment. proviiding for commodity exchange in the value of 
million dollars both ways was signed in Moscow on Janu 
5. The commodity lists reflect the foreign trade structur 
both partners and are therefore mutually favourable. 

By this agreement Yugoslavia ensured the supply 
important raw materials and other products for its econ 
including cotton, petroleum, petroleum products, newsp! 
anthracite, manganese ore, asbestos etc. On the other h 
the exports foreseen will bring about more favourable ec 
ditions for the sale of Yugoslav products on foreign mar 

The fact should also be borne in mind that this a 
ment also provided a solid basis for the further normal 
tion of mutual relations. 


These talks were also characterised by the fact 
both sides approached the renewal of economic relati 
with the necessary realistic caution, considering that 
fulfilment of the agreement and direct contacts between 
representatives of trade organisations would) best reveal 
actual possibilities. This was soon confirmed by experie 
Hardly six months elapsed since the signature of the a 
ment, while practice has shown that the volume of exc 
fixed is too small in proportion to the mutual requirem: 
and possibilities so that a Protocol on supplementary 
veries of goods valued at 6 million dollars both ways 
signed in 1955. Agreement was reached a few days ago 
an additional increase of commodity exchange by the e 
of new articles valued at approximately 4 million do 
both ways, so that trade exchange with the Soviet U 
this year will reach the level of 20 million dollars. 


The Belgrade Declaration 


The Yugoslav economic relations with the Soviet U 
and the prospects for their development also occupi' 
prominent place in the Belgrade talks. 

Both governments agreed to approach the conclusio 
the necessary instruments, including long term agr 
which will regulate and facilitate the development of 
mic,relations. It was also decided on this occasion ,,to 
take the necessary measures with a view to aboli 
consequences issuing from the violation of the normal 
tractual state in economic relations.” : 


The Belgrade declaration also devotes careful atte 
to international economic cooperation, its role in cu 
events as well as the extension of assistance to the na 
economies and economically undeveloped countries 
the competent United Nations agencies in the inter 
these peoples and the development of world economy 

Any aggression and any attempt to impose politica 
economic domination upon other peoples were lik 
condemned. 5 ; 

In view of its experience Yugoslavia was Pp 
interested in these problems and therefore devoted 
attention to them. Mutual acquaintance and kindred ) 
on these issues are of historical significance both for 


Yugoslav and international relations in general. 

The Belgrade declaration should therefore be regarded 
as a notable contribution to world peace and a precursor 
of Geneva. 


The Belgrade declaration and talks opened the way 
for the complete normalisation of Yugoslav economic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the results of the recent 
economic talks in Moscow are consequently their logical 
sequel. 


The decision of the Soviet Government to write off the 
Yugoslav debt of over 90 million dollars accumulated in the 
post war period was the first result of the Belgrade talks. 
By this act the Soviet Government showed its understanding 
for the Yugoslav losses incurred by the break of relations 
in 1949 and created the necessary conditions for the exten- 
sion and development of economic cooperation. 


Trade Talks in Moscow 


In accordance with the conclusion of the Belgrade Decla- 
ration to the effect that ,,Both Governments have agreed 
to undertake further measures aiming at the normalisation 
of their relations and the promotion of cooperation between 
the two countries being convinced that this is in the interest 
of both countries, the relaxation of world tension, and the 
strengthening of world peace’, trade talks were held in 
Moscow from August 23 to September 1 1955 between the 
jelegations of Yugoslavia and the Soviet! Union. It is 
characteristic, inter alia, that these talks were held in an 
atmosphere of complete understanding anid in the spirit of 
the new, higher forms of international economic cooperation 
for the purpose of promoting the national economies of the 
individual countries. 


Some current problems relating to trade exchange and 
scoperation were also reviewed during these talks as well 
aS some aspects of long term Soviet-Yugoslav cooperation. 
Certain problems involved by crediting and financing were 
likewise examined on this occasion, thus laying the founda- 
tions for large scale economic cooperation based on the 
principle of mutual advantage. 

The protocol signed on September 1, consists of the fol- 
lowing points: 

Trade exchange is foreseen for next year (1956) in the 
amount of 35 million dollars both ways thus marking a no- 
table increase as compared to the 1955 level (20 million dol- 
lars). Agreement was also reached to retain this as the 
minimum level in the 1957/58 period. The delegation agreed 
(Oo regulate commodity exchange in the following year by 
special protocol, provided the commodity lists do not exceed 
the framework of the present Trade Agreement signed on 
January 5, 1955. 

Long term deliveries of goods in which Yugoslavia is 
sarticularly interested (coal for coking, petroleum and 
cotton) for the forthcoming three year period as well as 
oroducts of major interest for the Soviet Union (maize, corn, 
tobacco and petroleum) have likewise been arranged. 


' Credits for the purchase of raw materials in the USSR 
fotal 54 million dollars and will be used within a three year 
seriod, i. e. 18 million dollars annually. This credit arrange- 
ment to be signed in January 1956 will ensure the import 
of important raw materials to Yugoslavia (coal for coking, 
sotton and petroleum) during the next three year period. 
The term of repayment is 19 years with an interest rate 
of 2% while payment of the first instalments falls due only 
in three years’ time. The terms of this credit are most favou- 
rable for the Yugoslav economy. 
Loan for Exchange Reserves: An agreement providing 
for a loan in gold or convertible exchange in the amount 
of 30 million dollars which the Central Bank of the Soviet 
Union will. put at the disposal-of the Yugoslav National Bank 
sither partly or wholly, will be signed next January. The 
ferm of repayment has been set at ten years with an interest 
rate of 2°%/o. 


Investment cooperation: (granting of credits to Yugo- 
slavia for the financing of investment purchases): The dele- 
gations have also reviewed the aspects of Soviet-Yugoslav 
long term cooperation in the field of investments. It was 
agreed that the Soviet Union should open a credit in favour 
of the Yugoslav government for the financing of industrial 
and other projects, and the purchase of equipment and other 
materials which are not produced in Yugoslavia while requi- 
red by the latter for the construction of nitrogenous fertilizer 
plants with an annual capacity of 230,000 tons, including a 
corresponding thermal electric plant, as well asa superphos- 
phate factory with a capacity of 250,000 tons of fertilizer and 
9¢,000 tons of sulphuric acid per annum. A credit was like- 
wise provided for the reconstruction and expansion of three 
smaller mines. 


The term of repayment has likewise been set at ten 
years with an interest rate of 2%. 


Talks were likewise held on a special type of crediting 
which would be used for the financing of complete projects 
on a compensation basis: apart from the purchase of 
equipment and appliances the Soviet Union would also 
finance the construction of building projects, while repay- 
ment would be effected in part by the products of the newly 
erected projects. This proposal was put forward by the Yugo- 
slav side owing to the shortage of dinar funds for building 
projects. Readiness was expressed on the Soviet side to 
finance only the purchase of equipment, while the funds 
for the building projects would have to be provided by 
Yugoslavia, Discussion on this form of cooperation was 
postponed to a later date. An agreement on technical coope- 
ration and exchange of experience will be signed soon in 
accordance with the extant regulations of the contracting 
parties. This agreement will regulate cooperation between 
enterprises and institutions and provide for the exchange 
of experiences and technological know-how, including the 
sale of licences and technical documentation. The agreement 
also provides for the creation of a special fund to which 
both governments will contribute a fixed amount. 


Talks were also held on cooperation in the application 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. The Soviet govern- 
ment offered the delivery of reactors and cyclotrons as well 
as other equipment, provided payment is made within two 
years from the date of delivery. 


As already mentioned, the agreements foreseen will 
cover a broad field: of Yugoslav-Soviet economic relations 
and afford a sound basis for their normalisation. The volume 
of commodity exchange foreseen during the next few years 
will place the Soviet Union among the formost Yugoslav 
foreign trade partners, The increase of trade exchange with 


_ the Soviet Union based on the structure stipulated! is also 


invested with a special significance for Yugoslav economy 
as it opens broad and favourable prospects for the sale of 
some Yugoslav products for which it was considerably diffi- 
cult to find an outlet on the glutted western markets, while 
ensuring the supply of valuable raw and other materials. 
The new agreements actually imply the expansion of Yugo- 
slav commodity exchange and its qualitative improvement. 

The agreement on technical cooperation and exchange 
of experience likewise deserves careful attention as it is 
based on significant new factors whose gist lies in the co- 
operation of the two economies both within the national and 
international sphere . 


The crediting arrangements are also of substantial im- 
portance for the Yugoslav economy as they not only facili- 
tate our current economic situation, but also ensure the ne- 
cessary resources over a longer period of time, thus enabling 
the stabilisation of Yugoslav economy and satisfying to a cer- 
tain extent its requirements in long term credits, which were 
formerly few and far between. One should particularly stress 
the favourable terms of these credits, i.e. the long terms of 
repayment, low interest rates and the fact that the first in- 
stalments fall idue only after the lapse of a three year period. 

In his statement, the Chief of the Yugoslav economic 
delegation stressed the particular significance of these credits 
which will contribute notably to the improvement of our 
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economic situation, although not solving these problems in 
essence. Henceforth Yugoslavia will no longer be obliged 
to purchase raw materials by means of short term com- 
mercial credits which are frequently extremely expensive 
and involve price increases which sometimes reach 20%. 
They also ,,facilitate the situation with regard to convertible 
exchange, namely dollar requirements” and will be used 
exclusively for short term and fast interventions”. The 
credits allotted will also enable the freeing of some Yugo- 
slay funds which are otherwise committed or frozen. They 
will also enable the concentration of larger funds for the 
solution of the most important economic problems. 

Credits for the financing of investment deliveries will 
likewise play a prominent part both in the balance of trade 
and in the advancement of agriculture. The construction of 
nitrogenous and superphosphate fertilizer factories will eli- 
minate the need to import these materials, while ensuring 
greater quantities of this product at lower prices. The 
reconstruction of the three mines will bolster Yugoslav 
exports thus exerting a favourable influence on the balance 
of payments. 


The material effect of the above mentioned arrange 
ments will enable the promotion of the Yugoslav foreign trade 
thus leading to the expansion of economic ties with othe 
countries as well. They are also positive from the standpoin 
of international economic relations on a higher lever o 
international economic cooperation. They are radically dif 
ferent from the former instruments both in form and subs: 
tance and reflect the new conception of international eco: 
nomic cooperation. They are deeply permeated by the spiri 
of the Belgrade Declaration and the principle of active 
coexistence in the field of economic relations, all the mort 
so as no demands were advanced on the Soviet side whicl 
would be unfavourable for Yugoslavia, while the instruments 
contain no provision whatever .,,which would in any way 
restrict our freedom of action, affect the economic ties 0! 
Yugoslavia with other countries, or exert an unfavourable 
influence on our economic relations with other countries.’ 

In Moscow we found a co-equal partner and the talk 
proceeded in an atmosphere of full understaniding and equa’ 
rights. 
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THE FIRST WORLD ATOMIC ENERGY CONFERENCE 


Franc KOS 


Minister Plenipotentiary in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


conference was taken during the Ninth Session of 

the United Nations General Assembly, i. e. at a time 
when it was impossible to predict what results it would 
Iroduce. Although there were delegations which declared 
hen that this conference was going to be purely scientific 
n character, it was clear to all that it would also be impor- 
ant politically, since it was discussed almost simultaneously 
with the proposal to set up an international agency for ato- 
mic energy, and since some delegates demanded that these 
wo questions should be treated together. At that time, 
_aaturally, no one was able to predict the future develop- 
ment of the international situation and the subsequent 
sasing of world tension. The Organizational Committee of 
the Conference, adhering to the decisions of the General 
Assembly, and fearing a repetition of past experiences, 
Irescribed so precise rules of. procedure that there was no 
langer of the conference being turned into a forum for the 
liscussion of ideological and political differences and con- 
tradictions. Later, when the conference did take place after 
so many international events, declarations and the Big Four 
Sonference, this excessive fear proved to be a kind of check 
o free discussions. For, in the newly created situation the 
Sonference displayed a spirit of true international coope- 
ation and took up its scientific task, leaving aside its poli- 
ical and propaganda aspects. 

The international political aspect of the Conference, 
lowever, was understood by all. At the very beginning 
nany statesmen underlined in their addresses the humane 
nd political side of the problem the Conference was called 
pon to discuss. But this was to be understood, since the 
onsolidation of peace and international cooperation is in 
yeacetime the most important political question, particu- 
arly if it is remembered that atomic energy can be used 
or- war and for the destruction of world civilization. Scien- 
ists, as representatives of their governments, met for the 
irst time to consider a new matter, new sources of energy 
vhich may enable us to change the economic and social 
elations in the world fundamentally. They came together 
0 exchange the results they had achieved in their secret 
esearch work independently of each other, and to seek 
ossibilities of using the achievements of science for the 
rogress of the human race, and not for its destruction. It 
vas necessary for them, not only to review the results of 
heir work scientifically, but also to consider the future of 
his new science and its contribution to the efforts to 
trengthen peace in the world and to eliminate the existing 
economic and social differences. True, the Conference was 
cientific in character, but at the same time, it had the po- 
itical task to work for the progress of humanity in peace. 

The results of the Conference, and particularly the spirit 
f cooperation that prevailed during its work, cannot but 
lave some influence on international relations, not only in 
he field of nuclear research, but in all other spheres. 
\Ithough it was the first meeting devoted to an entirely 
lew branch of science, and although we, therefore, lack an 
idequate criterion to measure its results, we can nonetheless 
ay that it was successful in every respect. Without going 
nto: the scientific value of its results, for which we are not 
ompetent, we can say that the fact that scientists from all 
ver the world gathered to discuss a subject which had ear- 
ier been considered to be top secret, was in itself the great 
uccess. Furthermore, all participants in the Conference 
vere always ready to answer all questions of a scientific 
haracter. Another success of the gathering was that many 
ountries at once revealed their achievements in nuclear 
esearch, In the result, many things!' appear as new and 
nknown, so that their value will become clear only when 
ll the existing documents and discussions are published. 

It seems that certain countries, as if they were in agree- 
ent, revealed only a part of the results they had’ achieved. 
ew steps in research work, new possibilities and some 
nexplained questions were not even touched at the Confe- 
ce. Some important details about the results achieved 
ere not given, because they are allegedly still being stu- 
ied, or, what is more probable, because they are still held 


le decision to convene the first world atomic energy 
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as secrets by the countries concerned. There were conside- 
rable differences in the way in which individual countries 
explained their results. Some leading countries explained 
the results of individual experiments without giving final 
conclusions, while some other gave only conclusions without 
explaining the facts on the basis of which such conclusions 
were reached. Judging by the data published and by the 
discussions conducted, one might say that no nation or state 
has advanced far ahead of others, and that there are no 
essential differences in the achievements between two or 
three most advanced countries. Five nations have reached 
the same level of technical development, independently of 
each other, declared the President of the Conference. Here, 
of course, we do not take into account the research work 
which is in progress and which was not discussed. at the 
Conference. If, however, there are differences between the 
leading states, such differences are to be found in the im- 
portance which they attach to the practical use of atomic 
energy. It was shown at the Conference that some small 
countries had achieved results which place them on an 
equal footing with the great powers —~ in a relative sense, 
naturally. 

Most conspicuous at the conference was the absence of 
economically underdeveloped countries, many of which have 
not yet even considered the possibility of using atomic 
energy for productive purposes. This absence was somewhat 
compensated for by a report of the United Nations Secreta- 
riat on the possibilities of applying atomic energy in under- 
developed countries, but even that was too little. 

For underdeveloped countries this) Conference was of 
great importance. An analysis of the present, so called clas+ 


A model of the structure of the atom of iron 
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sical, sources of energy showed that only underdeveloped 
countries are poor in fuel resources, that hydroenergyiis 
more equally distributed and that the exploitation of such 
energy would necessitate the construction of expensive pro- 
jects and communication lines which would considerably 
increase the price of electric energy. Of the total production 
of electric energy, only 7.3% is produced by underdeveloped 
countries. The results achieved so far show that the price 
of electric energy produced by nuclear power plants is al- 
most equal to the price of energy produced by other sources. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that there is no danger of 
uranium being exhausted, for it is found in sufficient quan- 
tities. Only nuclear power plants can be constructed in re- 
mote parts of the world without any of the expensive 
communication lines in other installations. In spite of the 
large initial expenditures, the underdeveloped countries 
would be willing to exert greater financial efforts at the 
beginning, knowing that the subsequent expenditures would 
be small and the benefits great. According to some appro- 
ximate calculations, the world will in 25 years’ time require 
9 million units of electric energy owing to the increase in 
industrial consumption alone, without taking into account 
the requirements which will derive from the increase in 
population. The existing sources of energy will not be able to 
satisfy these needs. Consequently, in the next 30 years, 
many countries will have to import atomic batteries for the 
need of their industries; some countries will require such 
batteries for irrigation purposes, and some for the working 
of mineral resources. This importing of local atomic power 
plants will become an inevitable process, which will not be 
stopped by any restrictions on the export of material or 
knowledge, just as it is impossible to stop the just demand 
of the people for their right to self-determination. Owing 
to all this, the voice of the underdeveloped countries might 
have come to a greater expression at the First World Atomic 
Energy Conference. 


One of the important results of the Conference, although 
it might seem irrelevant at first, was the informing of the 
public about the results achieved in the use of atomic 
energy. The secrecy and mystery which earlier enveloped 
the work on nuclear research disappeared, and the fear of 
destruction by bombs or radiation gave way to the hope that 
the human race can gain much by what is being done. No 
mention was made at the Conference of the possibility of 
using the results of the new science for destructive purposes. 
No. one talked about the atomic bombs and their destructive 
power, not even the committee which considered the conse- 
quences of radiation. In all reports only the positive side of 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION CONFERENCE IN HELSINKI 


Vi. SIMIC 
Vice-President of the Federal People’s Assembly 


which was held in Helsinki from August 24 to 3u 
proceeded in an atmosphere of increasing optimism 
concerning current international relations and their further 
development. Following the summit conference in Geneva, 
and the special session commemorating the tenth anniversary 
of the United Nations Charter in San Francisco, while pre- 
ceding the regular session of the UN General Assembly and 
the meeting of the four foreign ministers scheduled for this 
autumn, the Interparliamentary Union conference provided 
the opportunity for this organisation to extend the firm 
support of its moral and parliamentary authority to the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to ensure better understanding 
among nations, achieve disarmament, foster economic ex- 
change, and collective security, promote constructive work 
on the implementation of the principles and aims of the 
Organisation, and also indicate the problems of vital and 
immediate significance for international cooperation and 
the consolidation. of world peace. 
It is far from incidental that the problem of coexistence 
constituted the main point of the agenda at this conference. 


i HIS year’s conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
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t 
nuclear energy and the benefits it brings and will bring i 
the future were emphasized. All delegations, particular] 
those with long experience, wanted to draw so much atten 
tion to the use of atomic energy in medicine, agricultur 
and so on, that at times it seemed they wished to turn th 
discussion from the fundamental economic aspect of th 
matter. The only question over which there were difference 
was the effect of radiation on human beings. But this is 1 
be understood, since all delegates spoke on the basis ¢ 
theoretic assumptions. 

One of the most important questions — internation: 
cooperation in nuclear research — was the penultima’ 
agenda item considered by the plenary meeting at the en 
of the Conference, so that the time devoted to the matt 
was limited. But, after all, it was not the task of the Cor 
ference to determine the forms of this cooperation. The Cor 
ference, anid the spirit and atmosphere in which it worke 
showed that cooperation in this field is not only possibl 
but useful and necessary. Whether such cooperation will | 
in the form of domination of those who possess knowled; 
and material means over those who do not, or whether 
will be without discrimination and differences, will be o1 
of the most important questions at the Tenth Session of tl 
United Nations General Assembly. If we were to jud; 
things by the reports on international cooperation which we 
submitted at the Conference, we would perhaps have 
conclude that the two leading atomic powers seem to wi 
to retain their dominant position in scientific discoveries al 
in the possession of equipment, as well as to distribute 1 
sources of energy as they themselves find fit. The two sid 
mentioned in passing the connection between the future i 
ternational agency for nuclear energy and the United N 
tions, but without any reference to the principles of 1 
Charter. As in all other fields, successful cooperation in # 
field of nuclear energy can be based only on the principl 
of the Charter, as President Tito said in nis message to t 
participants of the Conference. 

Regardless of all these shortcomings, the First Wor 
Atomic Energy Conference produced excellent results, ai 
it will have some influence not only on the development 
further cooperation in nuclear research, but on internation 
relations in general. In developing international relatio 
the states will have to pay more attention in the future 
cooperation: in the use of atomic energy for peacetime pu 
poses. Among the positive results of the Conference | 
must also include the unanimous wish of all delegates’ 
meet from time to time in similar conferences, to be org 
nized by the United Nations. q 


The development of international relations during the p 
year, the easement of tension and the serious efforts towa: 
the liquidation of the cold war showed that peaceful + 
existence of peoples and states, regardless of doctrine, i 
logy, and difference of political and economic system, 
presents the only possible alternative which can ensure 
further development and progress of mankind. This qu 
was examined from all aspects at the conference in 
sinki. All Union commissions as well as its Council w. 
convened in Rome this spring were engaged in the 
minary elaboration of theses and materials which provi 
the basis for the draft resolutions. It was agreed that 
problem be reviewed from four aspects and a separate 
solution be brought on each of them. The four aspect 
the problem are as follows: 


a) legal aspects of the problem of coexistence 


b) present conditions of international security © 
disarmament 


c) development of international economic exchange 


d) cultural exchange and freedom of personal movement 
. and factors of international rapprochement and mu- 
tual understanding. 


Apart from the documentation prepared by the indi- 
vidual experts and commissions, the annual report of the 
Secretary General (which provided a studious analyses of 
international relations and events since the previous annual 
conference), the reports submitted by other delegates on 
all aspects of this problem also gave ample scope for dis- 
cussion. It is interesting to note that all these documents, 
including the report on point one (submitted by the Belgian 
senator Henri Rollin) cited excerpts from the-Tito—Nehru 
Declaration which was issued in New Delhi in December 
1954 thus clearly illustrating the Yugoslav standpoint con- 
cerning the idea of active coexistence and even quoting a 
long passage from an article published on the subject in 
,international Affairs” (No. 114, Belgrade, January 1, 1955). 
The settlement of the Trieste problem, and the role 
played in this connexion by the Yugoslav Government is 
also presented as an example of successful international 
cooperation and the peaceful solution of outstanding issues. 
No one could have expected more than that, so that the 
exposé of our delegation only clarified these conceptions 
still further leaving no room for the slightest doubts on the 
subject, as it was obvious enough what our country implies 
by the idea and policy of active coexistence. 

After an extensive and long discussion (which will be 
published in extenso) three resolutions were adopted in their 
original draft form with minor and negligible amendments. 
The parliamentaries of a whole series of countries (the con- 
ference was attended by 399 delegates from the represen- 
tative bodies of 41 countries) found a common language in 
this respect. It is certain that the achievement of kindred 
views on this major issue concerning the development of 
international relations can notably influence world public 
opinion, as it indicates a constructive policy with regard 
to the peaceful solution of international disputes, the pro- 
motion of collective security and the consolidation of world 
peace, while at the same time extending strong support to 
the principles and objectives formulated in the United Na- 
tions Charter which is assuming an increasingly indispen- 
sable and decisive role in the present international situation. 
As can be seen, the role of the Interparliamentary 
Union is still indirect. The value and successes of its ses- 
sions and conferences do not lie in the constructive solution 
of international problems as they can only be appraised 
according to the political, moral and intellectual content andi 
intrinsic value of the resolutions, recommendations and de- 
elarations brought. It should be borne in mind that the 
decisions of the Interparliamentary Union are for the most 


part brought by a simple majority of votes after a coequal - 


discussion based on democratic procedure. It can freely be 
said therefore that the Interparliamentary Union represents 
the greatest consultative assembly of all peoples of the 
world as it has become almost universal in structure. More 
than twelve nations who have still not been admitted to the 
UN are members of the Interparliamentary Union. The big 
powers do not have the right of veto in its organisation and 
work, its executive committee which is elected by secret 
ballot at the plenary session is devoid of permanent mem- 
bers. Consequently the Union is nobody’s agency for inter- 
national talks, nor does it represent a political arena where 
the struggle for power is waged. It is not a closed assembly, 
nor are any political conditions posed within it. The national 
groups of various countries which constitute its member- 
ship, enjoy absolute spiritual, political and intellectual auto- 
“nomy in their conceptions and are entirely free in their de- 
cisions on the concrete problems debated. Their representa- 
tives are also free and independent as regards the Govern- 
ments of their own countries. 


All this makes for the fact that the decisions brought 
by the Interparliamentary Union were often the precursors 
of certain solutions which were adopted much later in in- 
‘ternational practice, while acquiring the prestige of scienti- 
fie value in the sphere of theory and elaboration of inter- 
nretional law already several decades ago. However, since 
its inception to this very day public opinion provided the 
sole support for such a role of this private international 
crganisation. This relationship which is of primary impor- 
tance also in the parliamentary life of every country, 
acquired a similarly decisive role in the international sphere 
of interparliamentary activity. This also is how the Union 
‘was able to withstand the dramatic events of two World 
Wars thus being one of the rare international organisations 
Which has survived for over sixty years registering suc- 


cesses in its work even at the darkest moments of greatest 
tension and intensive cold war. 


The resolutions on the problem of peaceful coexistence 
(which ‘we do not publish here for lack of space) contain 
all the well known principles, as mutual respect of so- 
vereignty, territorial integrity and equality of every country, 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries, 
non-aggression, peaceful solution of international disputes 
etc. What is new and particularly stressed in the discussion 
is the need to continue the efforts to define asi precisely as 
possible the term of aggression, as well as the recommen- 
dation to,ensure the maximum use of investigating and con- 
ciation commissions apart from arbitration and judicial 
proceedings in the solution of outstanding international pro- 
blems. It should also be mentioned in this connexion, that 
the general impression one gains from the discussion in 
Helsinki is that the policy of peaceful and constructive co- 
operation in the settlement of international problems, the 
practical implementation of the Charter, and the policy of 
active coexistence regardless of differences in social and po- 
litical systems are one and the same thing. 
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Apart from the general debate which represents a tra- 
ditional point of the agenda at the annual session of the 
Union in which the individual delegations freely express 
their ideas and! appraisals of international problems and 
relations, the problem of promoting the Interparliamentary 
Union was also a subject of discussion. 


This primarily involved certain changes in the organi- 
sation and work of the Union for the purpose of ensuring 
maximum universality. In view of the objective facts in the 
present international situation the undertaking of parlia- 
mentary demarches aiming at the strengthening of peace on 
the one hand, and the promotion and development of parlia- 
mentary institutions on the other were put forward as the 
primary aims of this organisation. The enrollment of new 
members in the Union has been noted with pleasure, and 
certain changes in Art. 3 of the Interparliamentary Union 
Statute proposed in this connexion. This article authorised 
the executive committee to decide whether a country whose 
parliament applies for admission to the Union is invested 
with a democratic system and whether its parliament truly 
reflects the will of the people. Needless to say. such a pro- 
vision gave ample scope for divergent appraisals and could 
have become an obstacle for the expansion of the Union. 
This article was therefore revised at the Helsinki conference 
to the effect that the parliament of every independent and 
internationally recognized country is entitled to be- 
come a member of this organisation, if and when it submits 
its application. It is clear that this change does not only 
imply the revision of an organisational rule, but also pro- 
vides for a change in the future policy of the Union. 


Before this amendment was voted by the plenum, the 
Union Council, on the proposal of the Executive Committee, 
admitted the national parliamentary group of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, as well as the parliamentary groups 
of Albania and Liberia. The proposal of Eastern Germany 
was rejected, while the proposal of the National Congress 
of the PR of China was postponed for further consideration 
by the Executive Committee. However, according to the 
revised statute it is clear that the People’s Republic of 
China will also be enrolled in its mebership, even if some 
members of the Organisation should vote against it. As the 
next conference of the Union Council is scheduled in 
Dubrovnik, next April, the admission of the PR of China 
will also take place on this occasion. 
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The agenda of the forthcoming session should also inclu- 
de the following problems: a) Immigration and emigration 
policy with regard to labour distribution and prevention of 
unemployment; b) presidential authority in legislative bodies; 
c) equivalidity of university and other high school degrees. 

Point b) refers to the efforts within the Union to foster 
the theoretical development of parliamentary law, point c) 
provides a recommendation for the practical solution of a 
problem which impedes the free movement of highly skilled 
cadres, while point one concerns the ratification of the Con- 
vention on Migrant Labour adopted andi passed by the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation already in 1948. . 


This convention has still not been ratified by our 
country, but it is important that all the recommendations 
contained therein are being consistently implemented in 
Yugoslavia. This was also illustrated in a brief report by 
our delegation which stated that it will take the necessary 
steps to ensure the ratification of this Convention, 


In spite of its exhaustive programme, the conferenc 
was terminated on schedule. This was enabled by its excel 
lent organisation as well as all other facilities which wer 
set at its disposal by the Finnish national group and it 
Chairman Mr. Elyias who also presided this year’s Confe: 
rence of the Union, 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


L. ERVEN 


II. 


HE Council of Europe is the child of cold war. It 

was created a month after the signature of the 

Atlantic Pact in an atmosphere of confusion and 
alarm which beset the western ruling system confronted by 
the post war policy and propaganda of the Soviet Union, 
which threatened, as believed in the West, not only the 
security of the Western powers, but also the very foundations 
of the political and social system of western democracy. 
The Council of Europe was represented as an organisation 
for the development of international cooperation on the so- 
cial and cultural fields thus leading to closer unity in Europe 
between states which are linked together by kindred poli- 
tical and social institutions. The introductory provisions of 
the Statute in this respect constitute a declaration of alle- 
giance to this common system, the conviction of its per- 
fection, and a pledge of its members to achieve closer unity 
among themselves thus contributing to the preservation and 
triumph of their common ideal. 


Created parallel with the formation of ideological blocs 
in which international policy enrolled the European and 
other countries, the Council of Europe was itself an expres- 
sion and factor of bloc policy and hence an instrument of cold 
war. It thus represented an association of states whose mis- 
sion it was to consolidate and develop the institutions of the 
western social system by means of discussion and various 
forms of cooperation, among its members which were defined 
in the Statute, somewhat pretentiously, as the ,,only true 
democracies”’. 


Abstractly interpreted, the Statute of the Council would 
not greatly limit the circle of states which could approach 
(international cooperation within the framework of this 
organisation. The individual and political freedoms, fie- 
mocracy, human rights and fundamental freedoms cited 
in the Statute text as the common principle of its members, 
are no specific categories which belong exclusively to the 
social system adopted by the former. Consequently, accord- 
ing to the Statute, the Council of Europe, could become a 
much broader European organisation allowing for the de- 
velopment of international cooperation on the social and 
cultural fields on a far greater scale. It is stated in the 
preamble of the Statute that the ,,strengthening of peace 
based on justice and international cooperation is of prime 
interest for the preservation of human society and civi- 
lisation”. The strengthening of peace, justice, international 
cooperation and the preservation of human society and 
civilisation are all objectives whose fulfilment can be jo- 
intly achieved by countries with different social systems. 
However, the dominant conception which prevails among its 
members that all the institutions and values realised lie only 
in their social system, i. e. that the western bourgeois de- 
mocracy is the only ,,true democracy” narrowed the ideo- 
logical scope of the Council of Europe. This means, in 
other words, that by such a conception of the Council of 
Europe in the interpretation of the provisions of its statute, 
democracy is identified with the capitalist system thus con- 
firming the bloc character of this organisation. 

There can be no doubt that owing to such an attitude 
the entire organisation of the Council of Europe must ne- 
cessarily acquire the role more of a propaganda instrument 
than of a means of international cooperation. The Council of 
Europe was thus converted into a closed political society 
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for the propagation of a system instead of an organisatio; 
of states for the development of international cooperatio1 
The Preamble of the Statute was therefore more a politice 
confession than a document which formulates only the spe 
cific aims of the organisation itself. 

However, as soon as one passes from the sphere ¢ 
general debate and academic discussion on matters of prin 
ciple, to the domain of concrete cooperation and practice 
implementation in problems of actual policy, the difference 
which ensue from the national interests of the membe 
countries, the policies of their governments, or politics 
diversity and various concrete conditions is immediatel 
manifest. Such disparities exist, and are sometimes ex 
tremely significant in spite of the declarative ideologies 
conformity on general issues and similarity of internal sj 
stems. It is then that the real aspect and essence of th 
problem of international cooperation appears. Such practic: 
examples give rise to the following question: if concrei 
international cooperation is developed by means of coord 
nating the specific interests of individual states and n¢ 
on the basis of general ideological conceptions is not the 
the ideological conformity of members a superfluous postu 
late invested with a purely propagandist purpose, while noti 
the least facilitating international cooperation but reducin 
it to a limited number of states. 


This conditioning of membership in the Council ¢ 
Europe by certain criteria of internal systems is diveste 
of all practical sense as it is frequently reduced to me! 
declarations whose principles must not necessarily be in 
plemented in practice. No one will deny that various systen 
of political and individual freedoms prevail among th 
member countries of the Council of Europe, and that neith« 
the ,,spiritual nor moral values which are the commé 
heritage of its people” as stated in the Statute are identic 
in this respect. Suffice it to cite, for example, one of t 
basic principles formulated in the Statute as a fundament 
duty of the Council members and a condition for admissit 
to the latter, namely that ,,every person under its jurisdictic 
should enjoy human rights and the basic freedoms”. Hi 
wever, the Council of Europe has several states which i 
clude colonial, mandatory and similar territories under the 
jurisdiction among its members where more often thé 
not neither political rights nor other human rights and bas 
freedoms are ensured. In order to reach a certain degri 
of conformity in the institutions which guarantee tho 
rights, the Council of Europe drafted a Convention on hums 
rights although as far as we know it was ratified by le 
than half the member countries of the Council. 


In fact the entire ideological conception underlying t 
Council of Europe reflects the period and conditions whit 
marked its inception i. e. the ideological intolerance al 
propaganda struggle which was waged between East al 
West parallel with other contradictions and conflicts. It 
therefore impossible to deny a certain logic in its crea’ 
Nonetheless, the doctrine of the Council of Europe as 
organisation in the period of bloc tension was too 
inspired by bloc conceptions to be able to exert a favoura 
influence also in conditions other than those under 
it was formed. Therefore the change of conditions 
doubtless ensued in international relations confronted / 
Council of Europe with the dilemma whether to change 
bloc character of its organisation, or allow its old o 
sation to change the character of its role in international 


nder the new conditions. If under conditions of ideological 
snsion this role lay in the defence of certain specific po- 
tical and social institutions, in the present situation, 
marked by easement of tension such a role would inevitably 
mpede the process of international cooperation from over- 
oming ideological barriers. 

The Council of Europe was organised six years ago, 
nd already today its fundamental conception which con- 
itions international cooperation by ideological considerations 
an be regarded:as obsolete. One of the inherent contradicti- 
ns of this conception also lies in the fact that the Council of 
urope was founded with a permanent long term objective 
yhose prospects are limited to a transient period which lent 
S imprint to its entire being. The conditions of interna- 
ional cooperation however, its aims and methods, are dif- 
arent in a period of peaceful cooperation and in a phase 
f international tension and cold war, based on active idieo- 
gical contrasts. Therefore an instrument forged under such 
onditions is unsuitable at a time of normal international 
ooperation. 

All causes of tension and conflict between East and 
Vest have not yet been eliminated today, as there are still 
lajor unsolved international problems, which the big po- 
vers consider as an integral part of their security policy. 
here can be no doubt, however, that international tension 
which is gradually declining has lost one of its dominant 
eatures which was manifested in a complete lack of ideo- 
gical tolerance and has been replaced to a great extent by 
nother tendency in international relations, namely the 
ver stronger trend to coexistence of different political 
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systems and the promotion of international cooperation 
among countries with such systems. Hence, the ideological 
grouping of cotintries for the purpose of promoting’ inter- 
national cooperation is now an obsolete method, which has 
already been transcended by the development of internatio- 
nal relations. Today the keenest interest prevails and the 
greatest efforts are made to ensure peaceful and constructive 
international cooperation regardless of the limits of bloc 
formations, As such cooperation is already being established 
by the members of the Council of Europe with other coun- 
tries, there is no reason why they should not institute such 
collaboration within the Council itself. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion that if 
it wishes to emerge from the framework of an academic 
club, the Council of Europe should revise some of its con- 
ceptions both with regard to the interpretation of its Statute, 
and its activities in general. If European unity is not en- 
visioned literally as the achievement of European integration 
which would still be premature today, but as a system of 
international cooperation which will link the mutual in- 
terests of European countries such as they are objectively, 
regardless of internal systems, then the Council of Europe 
should become an instrument of such cooperation in which 
it could truly act as a factor of ,,peace in the vital interest 
of preserving human society and civilisation” through a 
system of peaceloving and cdénstructive international re- 
lations. The question of internal system has. nothing to do 
with international relations, and should be left to the free 
will of all peoples as stipulated by the United Nations 
Charter. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR ECONOMIC LEGISLATION 


DrMPIZA\N BIRT OS 


Professor of the Belgrade University 


F we take economic legislation to consist of rules 
which regulate the position of economic enterprises 
(statutory law), ordinances which determine the 
ctivities of economic organizations andi control over their 
york (procedural law), as well as rules which prescribe how 
heir business is:to be conducted (commercial law), we 
annot speak of a single line of development of Yugoslavia’s 
conomic legislation. To explain its development we must 
eal with each of these branches separately. 
Law, in its essence, is the guardian of the social order. 
t is, therefore, conservative in character. But, in applying 
“new economic system, new rules by which the State in- 
roduces a new order by force, law can be progressive and 
. direct tool for revolution, since it upholds new social 
nstitutions upon which that revolution rests. 


Economic legislation necessitates the introduction of new 
nd the retention of old rules, just as old and tested technical 
orms are retained in economy during a revolution. The 
ame change must be made in statutory law as that which 
s carried out in economic relations if a revolution is to be 
uccessful. Just as’a new social order eliminates the exploi- 
ation of the class which was in power, the old property 
elations must be uprooted, and economic legislation must 
ecome a reflection of new social relations. In this respect, 
‘ugoslavia has made a radical change in statutory law. 
nstead of the capitalist forms of economic government, 
Wivate merchants and companies, Yugoslavia’s economic 
islation recognizes new juridical persons in economy. The 
conomic enterprise, as sanctioned by Yugoslav law, is not 
capitalist unit — that is, it is not a special organ of the 
tate administration which conducts a definite economic 
mcetion on behalf of the State. It is not an economic en- 
rprise of the Soviet type either, i. e. an organ of the State 
ernment through which the State exercises its monopoly 
economy. The economic enterprise in Yugoslavia is an 
Tganization of the workers engaged in it, to whom the 
te has entrusted the means of production and allowed 


them to work with such means for their own benefit, and 
for the realization of the country’s general social and eco- 


~nomiec plan. As a result, the old teaching about the indi- 


vidual and company rights in economy, as well as the teach- 
ing of the liberal State of the 19th and 20th centuries about 
nationalized enterprises of a commercial character, are no 
longer valid. However, it would be wrong to say that this 
change in Yugoslavia has been made at one stroke. Yugo- 
slavia’s statutory economic law has been developed in stages, 
of which we shall mention the following: 

a) the nationalization of all larger enterprises, anid the 
elimination of the individual and individual property interest 
from economic activities; 

b) the abolition of companies as a form of economic 
activity; 

c) the restriction of the individual in setting up and 
conducting economic enterprises. This has been done through 
various rules, which are not directly connected with na- 
tionalization, and which have not been fully applied in all 
branches of economy. In commerce the individual interest 
has been. eliminated altogether, but in various services the 
individual artisan is still predominant. 

At first it was thought that the Soviet type of enter- 
prise was most suitable for the realization of social par- 
ticipation in economy. The individual was replaced by the 
State, and private capital by public property. Economic 
activity was conducted in the name and in the interest of 
the State; labour relations between the individual and- the 
State were revised by introducing in them certain socialist 
elements ofa just and humane character. By two reforms of 
the Law on Economic Enterprises, particularly by the en- 
actment of a new law on economic activity in 1951, the 
situation in the Yugoslav ecgnomy was fundamentally 
changed in July of that year. Since then, the working col- 
lective has been the main pillar of economic activity in the 
country. The means of production remain to be public pro- 
perty, just as all additional means acquired by the working 
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collective through its activities. The economic enterprise 
does not work on behalf or in the name of the State, but 
on behalf of its working collective and in the general in- 
terest of the community. In this way all our enterprises, 
with the exception of cooperative and private undertakings 
— the latter are mostly small tradesman’s workshops — 
are now establishments of a special kind based on the 
slogan: Factories to the Workers, for this principle has been 
broadly applied, and not only factories, but all other enter- 
prises have been turned over to their workers, so that they 
are now real masters of their enterprises, where they create 
wealth, and, under certain legal stipulations, share a part 
of the profit among themselves. As a result, all the formulas 
of statutory law which Yugoslavia inherited become unsul- 
table, and we had to enact new laws, which sanction the 
principle that the economic enterprise is managed by those 
who are engaged in it. 

In as far as the so called procedural law is concerned, 
Yugoslav legislation has not progressed evenly. In the first 
post war period, procedural law contained a great many 
regulations, because it was considered that it was possible, 
by such regulations, to modify the fundamental character 
of the inherited capitalist legislation, i. e. the old rules re- 
mained in force but the State introduced various restrictions 
and forms of control so as to place the economic activities 
at the service of the community. If we examine today the 
1945 and 1946 issues of the Official Gazette, and if we 
analyze the practice of that period, we will find a number 
of rules, ordinances and orders which established an ela- 
borate system of control over the activities of the economic 
enterprises. However, these were mere attempts by which 
society sought, but did not find, the means of protecting 
social interests. In the second period, when State economic 
enterprises were being formed, and when it was considered 
that it was necessary to work and trade through economic 
enterprises as State organs, the number of these rules and 
ordinances was increasing. The administrative management 
of economic enterprises demanded that everything should 
be regulated, from the smallest detail of the internal orga- 
nization of the enterprise, to the ordinary forms of its bu- 
siness with customers. Ordinances were the rule, the free- 
dom and initiative of the enterprise an exception — an 
exception not yet consolidated, for, in addition to procedural 
control, the enterprises were subjected to control by admi- 
nistrative organs i. e. higher state authorities, which made 
it possible for the State to interfere in the work of an 
enterprise at any time. The enterprise was then only a link 
in the chain which was moved on orders from above. The 
administration was not only a check, but also the initiator 
of all activities, and the economy was under control and 
stimulus of an administrative character. When the economy 
was separated from the State, and when State economic 
enterprises were being turned over to their working col- 
lectives, there appeared an opposite tendency. In principle 
the procedural law was abolished, and new forms of con- 
trol over the enterprises devised — forms based on legality, 
while the economic initiative was left to the collective as its 
own concern in social self-government. It would be wrong 
to assert, as some people do, that we have turned back to 
the liberal principle ,,laissez faire, laissez passer”. First, it 
is impossible to apply this principle in a State with a planned 
economy. Secondly, it cannot be applied in Yugoslavia due 
to the very spirit of the enterprise, and, finally, it cannot 
be applied because the enterprise must pay its own way 
and also fulfil its obligations towards the community. It is 
true, however, that the economy was freed from administra- 
tive obstructions and allowed — forced, in fact — to act in 
accordance with the economic laws. In this respect, we have 
not yet elaborated a system of procedural law. The struggle 
against excesses in economy is still going on, and the ten- 
dency is not to allow it to become the concern of the admi- 
nistration, and to conduct it by economic means. It is now 
waged in a variety of ways, throughout the standardization 
of production and financial instruments, and through me- 
asures of technical protection and the protection of con- 
sumer and buyer. But, the economy is progressing freely, 
and the economic activities are the direct concern of the 
enterprises themselves. The State appears as an authority 
outside the enterprise, which is a juridical person in the 
eyes of the law. : 


What is important in this new period is the fact that 
the economic enterprises are not organs of the State autho- 
rity. The director of an enterprise is not an organ of the 
State, nor does he work as an organ who issues orders. In 
‘civil law the enterprise is an ordinary juridical person, and 
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it appears as an equal individual in relations to all citizer 
and other enterprises. j : 4 

In our opinion the development of procedural law ha 
not yet been completed. Although there is a tendency 1 
reduce the State interference in economy as much as pos 
sible, and although it is clear that the legislators want 1 
let control over the economic activities be exercised by th 
chambers of economy themselves, the problem of disagree 
ments between the interests of individual working collec 
tives and the general interests of the community is not 
simple one, and it cannot be left uncontrolled in the preser 
phase of our socialist development, just as the social neec 
cannot ‘always be ‘satisfied through mere appeals to th 
working collective and their consciousness. Procedural la 
must give the State the right to intervene in the suppressin 
of excesses in economy — a right which would be usé 
only in exceptional cases. 


The third part of economic legislation, as we understan 
it, is mercantile law. This is the field into which. leai 
changes have been introduced, although the old law syste 
was abolished in principle. Financial activities in econom 
are still based on the old economic regulations. In bankin 
for instance, the position and character of the banks hay 
been changed, new procedural measures have been, pr¢ 
scribed, but the technical forms of legal transactions hat 
remained the same. Does this mean.that our law on bank 
ing has in essence the same quality as the old bourgeo 
banking law? We have mentioned banking here only as 2 
example. Our banking today serves a different purpo: 
from that served by the old banks. The change in the soci 
structure has also changed the essence of the bankir 
business, but not the rules concerning legal responsibilii 
and legal technicalities. For the most part, the old ruk 
do not in any way check the development of socialism. 1 
fixing what is new in the socialist law on private insurane 
some of our younger jurists have attempted to show that-a 
our institutes are socialist-in character. However, what is ne 
and socialist in the insurance business is the socialist jur 
dical person and its right to conduct insurance activity, tl 
community which benefits from such activities, while t 
issuing of policies, the proving that a definite case has take 
place and so on are settled as technical’ questions in @ 
social systems alike. The established technical forms a 
often obstructions to progress, but they act as obstructiol 
only if their essence is not changed. I do not say that we ¢ 
not need new commercial laws, but I do want to say th 
little progress has been made in the promulgation of su 
laws. The fact that the essence of social relations has bee 
changed enables us to use, without any harm to socialist 
the old forms and customs. Why would it be necessary - 
change the form of the loading invoice’ merely because tl 
railway has become a socialist institution? But new laws a 
being prepared, and they will certainly change the wk 
business is conducted in some respects. After all, it is ve 
difficult to draw a clear line between procedural and con 
mercial law. The changes which were necessary in comme 
cial law so as to ensure its socialist character were gradual 
made through procedural law. Instead of changing an inst 
tution, restrictions in the use of that institution were in’ 
duced, and excesses thus prevented. Yet, there is a gre 
gap in commercial law. The law on the abolition of leg 
rules repealed earlier laws, although it was said that prov 
sions which were not repealed and which are not contrai 
to the ideas of the National Liberation Struggle and  sociali 
reality remain in force. But, since the old laws were n 
uniform throughout Yugoslavia, there was some confusit 
in the conduct of business at first. In order to eliminate th 
confusion, particularly in goods traffic, the Central Sta 
Arbitration Authority, without waiting for any laws, issu 
a set of rules regulating the traffic of goods in Yugoslav: 
These rules are today the foundation of our new econom 
legislation. If we consider these rules, we will see that thi 
do not, in essence, represent a new commercial law, al 
that they are old laws revised. Similar revisions of old Ia 
ere constantly taking place, and every day some addition 
economic legislation is made. However, goods exchanges ta 
place also beyond our borders, and, therefore, we are large 
bound by international standards, which, although set on 
different basis, do not at all affect our socialist order. I mu 
say that in our system of maritime, air transport, railw: 
and banking insurance, the tendency to accept these inte 
national standards is very strong. This is perhaps noti¢ 
abroad, too. Foreign firms conclude normal economic agre 
ments with us and we trade with them in the only possik 
way. For them, this trade is capitalist in character, beeau 


as = 


es 


5 aim is to create profit; for us it is socialist, because it 
cilitates and makes possible our economic activities. 

Yet, there are certain spheres in our commercial law 
. which development did not progress along this line, in 
hich autonomous rules were set up. Among these is our 
gilding industry, i.e. the rules regulating the organization 
1d responsibility of our building enterprises, the position 
‘ investors, the financing of investments and other matters 
hich made it possible for us to enact special laws. Similar 
iles were also issued for some other branches of economy, 
ut jurists are unable to agree whether these rules should 
2 included in procedural or commercial law. 


Finally, we have made a radical change in our judicial 
gislation. Instead of the capitalist, class courts in economy, 
ye so-called commercial tribunals, in which the majority 
elonged to employers, we have set up specialized: economic 
gurts, in which this class element does not exist. Our eco- 
omic courts at first developed in much the same way as 
1e Soviet State Arbitration. But they soon grew into some- 
1ing quite different. In our system of economic courts 
yday we have professional judges from regular courts, and 
smporary judge-jurors, who are chosen among economic 
xperts, but who do not represent the interest of the parties 
1 dispute. A new thing has been introduced here which 
nks the modern judiciary proceedings with the economic 
eeds, rejecting the class character of commercial courts as 
stablished by the French Code de Commerce, and! the mono- 
oly of individual high and centralized economic organiza- 
ions, such as exchanges and chambers of commerce. The 
pecialized judges in the system of economic courts are the 
uarantee to all parties that their cases will be judged! equi- 
ably, with all due regard to commercial practice and 
ustoms, which are the basis of commercial law. The system 
f economic courts has already affirmed itself, and so we 
ave achieved a new quality in economic legislation, which 
; not as original as our statutory law, but which is just as 
rogressive. 


ART AND CRITICISM 


All this shows that economic legislation in our country 
has not been developing equally. This unequality in deve- 
lopment can be explained by the needs of the socialist revo- 
lution, and the efforts to complete it with a reform of the 
system, of law. Where it was necessary, old legal forms were 
rejected. In applying a new system, the rolé of the state 
regulations is changing, increasing or decreasing, according 
to whether the economic establishments serve the socialist 
economy or not. As the need of the state regulations decre- 
ases, the procedural rules become fewer. In commercial law 
old and tested legal rules were retained in order to ensure 
the continuity of economic activities. Finally, the judiciary 
system in economy had to be reformed, rejecting the class 
monopoly of those who had the economy in their hands, so 
that a new system of economic courts has been established, 
which use everything that is positive in| judicial legislation. 

: This development is not final. Commercial laws are now 
being prepared. But we have explained the present situation 
of our legislation. This situation can be understood if it is 
remembered that the inherited laws are being adapted to 
socialist ideas, and those which are not contrary to socialist 
interests are retained. But this must not be the reason not 
to fill the gap in labour relations and in the responsibility 
of parties, based on the accepted agreements and established 
institutions of economic functions. No doubt there are still 
some deficiencies in our law, since new economic legislation 
has not been completed yet. But, as we have said, new com- 
mercial laws are being prepared; they will complete the new 
system in which we have already made the essential chan- 
ges, such as the change in the social structure and the ela- 
boration of statutory law, which sanctions the principle that 
economic legislation is in the hands of the working collec- 
tives, _that these collectives manage enterprises and take 
part in the distribution of the profit they make, and that 
the individual and state management of enterprises is re- 
placed by social self-government, where the State can 
interfere only in cases provided by law. 


SERBIAN FRESCOES 


UNESCO is successfully completing one part of its 
task of acquainting the artists and public of the world 
with valuable works of art and culture, which have earlier 
been unknown or inaccessible to them. The fact that repro- 
ductions given in the publication are in colour and of a 
Pacet gion size increases its value. Although it may appear 


A Bs a publication on mediaeval Serbian frescoes, 


t first glance that the small number of reproductions gives 
wrong impression of the real number of the existing 
Serbian frescoes, the selection is so well made that it 
vers the most important period in the development of 
ediaeval Serbian painting, and includes works which show 
ll types of frescoes — from those with purely religious 
mtent, portraits of donators, to those with all the secular 
lements that could appear in paintings of that time. The 
uthors and publishers aré to be congratulated for this 
lection, for they have given something quite different from 
he earlier stereotyped reproductions which afforded only 
| glimpse into the achievements of our artists of that period. 
f course, experts and connoisseurs have for long been well 
nformed about this art, but the general public of the world 
is only now in a position to see all its elements which give 
t a peculiar character and show it as an original branch 
f Serbian national art. This has also been established and 
nfirmed by the author of the first article in the publi- 
ation. 

The reproductions and the text given in the UNESCO 
blication show that the time has come to determine the 


place of mediaeval Serbian frescoes in the development of 
art in general, and to explain the role they played in a 
definite period and in a definite area. Further, a study 
should be made of the sources of origin of this art, so as 
to see how it was affected by home and foreign influences, 
for the idea that mediaeval Serbian art is Byzantine art 
is obviously wrong, as the well known historian of art, 
Grabar, maintains in his work on Byzantine art. It should 
be made because this easily accepted idea can be uprooted 
only by evidence of persistent scientific research, and by 
comparing it with works of art of that time. No one has 
yet said that western Christian art of that period! is Italian 
art, although the 13th and 14th century Italian masters 
were leading in western painting. On the contrary, dif- 
ferences are being made between Italian, French, German 
and other movements in painting. They together are included 
in tthe western Christian culture, just as feudalism is con- 
sidered to have been a single System, although it was not 
the same in all countries. Analogously, we can speak about 
eastern or, better still, Byzantine culture, in which Serbian 
art takes an important place. Therefore, we can justly talk 
about Serbian art — art which has its connection with By- 
zantium, but which is independent in that sphere. If we 
remember that this region of Europe was between East and 
West, i. e. two different cultures, that it maintained con- 
nections with both sides and was influenced by them, and, 
finally, that there were powerful internal factors which 
influenced creative work and expression, we shall have 


to admit that this art had: to acquire a peculiar character, 
which shows that it is Serbian, and not some kind of 
provincial Byzantine art, backward in development and poor 
in quality. 

Many other things would be found in support of this 
particular character of Serbian painting if the frescoes were 
subjected to the artistic and historical methods of study and 
observation. Efforts to determine the date when individual 
frescoes were made, to discover their authors, to explain indi- 
vidual scenes: depicted and arrange them in accordance with 
individual schools or styles can only provide the basis for 
a study of this kind, It is only through a historical study 
that we can analyze the development of mediaeval Serbian 
art. It is perhaps too early to expect any thorough work 
on. this, since there are many frescoes which have not yet 
been fully restored, and since the date and style of many other 
have not. yet been established. But even so, the general 
line of development of. this art should ‘be clear by now. 
We cannot be satisfied only with the established fact that 
followers of different schools made individual frescoes, and 
with their description. Although this is very important, 
we must try to explain the development of these different 
movements, as well as their interconnection. If we study 
the composition of works ofa similar style, we might be 
able to see the gradual emancipation of artists from initial 
forms. In figure work, we would encounter less and less of 
the rigid and established patterns. The typical head and 
face were gradually replaced by more realistic ones, pro- 
bably by portraying persons from the surroundings in which 
the artists lived and worked: Finally, a study of contents 
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St. Triphun (in the monastery of St. Panteleimon, 
Nerezi, Macedonia) 


might reveal the influence of life and,of the momentary 
reeds of the rulers on the development of this branch of 
Serbian art. It is certain that such a study of this art would 
show that Serbian painting developed in much the same 
way as western and eastern painting, that it is, therefore, 
the expression of the same tendencies of development which 
prevailed in Europe’s society and productive means at that 
time. It would enable us to appraise, the quality and value 
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A detzil of the composition ,,Crucifixion”’, in the monast 
Sopoéani - 


of the existing works more easily, since they would 
ecnnected with a single source, and not with Byzanth 
in which, as it is now stated, this art had its origin, | 
on which it allegedly depended. This publication of UNES 
although it has- but a few reproductions, makes evident (€ 
to those who are not well acquainted with historical f 
and unpublished material) the main line of developm 
of mediaeval Serbian art, i. e. frescoes. And that is w 
was its task. Any different presentation of these frest 
at present would initiate long discussions between special 
and the publication would not serve its purpose. i 
This work on Serbian frescoes shows, in the main li 
the development of this art, which was so well advar 
in this part of Europe at that time. It. presents to the gen 
reader one branch of Serbian art which is rarely mentio 
in textbooks, and which had almost always been wroal 
presented as Byzantine art. If nothing else. the publica 
has: made it possible for people to judge the value of 
mediaeval Serbian frescoes for themselves, and histor 
of art and even research workers in the field of cultur 
{his part of Europe, and in Europe generally for that ma 
will not be able to neglect them in their studies. T 
this publication has a double effect, since it will also | 
to bridge the gap that has so far been dividing one cult 
circle from another. Its text and, particularly, reproduct 
do not try to establish their superiority over earlier vii 
or to show this art as some kind of extraordinary ph 
mena, beyond space and time. The authors and publis 
only wished to place it in its proper place in history 
culture. And if this is not so.clearly expressed, the fa 
not with the authors, but in the fact that the devel 
of mediaeval Serbian art has yet to be explained on 
basis of the existing material. At the present time, UNE 
has fulfilled with its publication a very important 
tural task. : i j ; F. 
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Opposition in ae Gold Coast? 


At the end of World War II, Gold Coast 
ociety presented a radically different 
jicture from what it was before the 
Sritish took control of the country 
luring the nineteenth century. The 
juropean powers drew the present 
African national borders fairly arbit- 
arily: thus the Northern Territories 
f the Gold Coast have cultural links 
vith the people of the French Soudan 
ind the .Moshi Empire, in French 
Jpper Volta; 
Soast was cut off from tthe Agni and 
wther tribal relations in the French 
vory Coast; the Eastern Gold ‘Coast 
undaries slice through the Ewe 
eoples. Yet in 
ural and tribal links that reach out- 
ide of Gold Coast borders, the Gold 
Soast is in many ways a unified nation. 
this is largely because the social and 
economic changes which have taken 
ace in African society have brought 
bout new integrating values, new 
ocial classes and new ideals. 

Fundamental changes came with the 
ntroduction of a money economy, new 


nechanical techniques and modern 
ducation. The Gold Coast is the 
ichest country in West Africa: its 


our and a half million people living 
n 92,000 square miles have a 
igher per capita income than in any 
ther part of West Africa. This is 
argely due to the unusual suitability 
f Gold Coast soil for the growing of 
ocoa. The valuable cocoa crop is 
nainly responsible for the ambitious 
tans for economic development which 
re now being carried out. It is this 
rop: which largely finances the schools, 
iospitals, roads, bridges and dams of 
he country. The Money economy and 
ecess to European education have 
iven rise to new classes in the Gold 


yoast: wage earners, small peasant 
armers, lorry drivers, white collar 
yvorkers, small traders, lawyers, 
loctors, teachers and businessmen 


ave found new social status outside 
f the traditional hierarchical chiefly 
ribal society. 


This social transformation, that 
rought new groups of ‘people to 
vealth, knowledge and _ status, has 


mdermined tribal society all over the 
rold Coast. The impact of these 
hanges and their results varied in the 
hree Gold Coast regions, because of 
ifferent British ruling techniques, 
iffering economic resources and dif- 
erent cultural patterns. The changes 
vere most in evidence in the south, 
yhere tribal units were never particu- 
arly strong and literacy was soon 
igher than elsewhere in the country. 
icera, the Gold Coast capital, and 
ther coastal cities are the cradle of 
\frican nationalism. The Accra slums, 
he dockworkers of Takoradi, the 
awyers and doctors of Cape Coast 
yere far removed from, tribal origins. 
Gold Coast discontent bred from 
esentment of foreign domination, from 
isintegration of traditional cultural 


the west of the Gold. 


“spite of these cul-, 


pitas from. consciousness of econo- 
mic grievances and economic back- 
wardness, from. post-war 
All these discontents groped for focus 


and for expression. The losely organis-~ 


ed United Gold Coast Convention’ did 
not provide an adequate focus. or 
outlet for popular energies, grievances 
or ideals. Nkrumah had at this time 
just returned to the Gold Coast to be 
Secretary . of the U.G.C.C, from study 
in the’ United States and travels in 
England and Europe. In 1949, he broke 
from the U.G.C.C. to organise the 
Conventién People’s Party, and the 
second phase of the Gold Coast strug- 
gle for freedom began. 

The C.P.P. had enormous: success. 
Chanting ,,self-government now”, ,,free- 
dom, freedom”, sporting ,,Prison Gra- 
duate” caps, wearing African robes 
(rather than the European suits of the 
U. G. C. C. leaders), calling for ,,Posi- 
tive Action” and always stressing the 
need to ,,organise, organise’, the C.P.P. 


leaders carried their banners to villa- : 


ges and towns all over the Gold Coast. 


Nkrumah’s organising genius was well | 


demonstrated by the party which he 
built. The party became the focal point 
for the energies and ideals of the whole 
nation. Strikes. and demonstrations 
took place especially around Accra. 


The British wisely yielded to this 


organised popular pressure for self- 
government. A new constitution was 
drawn ‘up by an ‘all-African committee 
(Coussey Report) and put into effect. 
In 1951, when elections’ were held, all 


adults voted for.an African legislature. 


Since the elections were held largely 
through local electoral colleges, it was 
essential for ‘the C.PR.P. to carry its 
organisation into every part of the 
country. 

The British did not expect the C.P.P. 
to win the 1951 elections. There were 


many in thée.»European administration 


who feared. the radical anti-British 
militancy of the C.P.P. Yet they yield- 
ed'to C:P.P.’electoral victory. Nkrumah 
was released from jail in order to 
become the first African Prime Minister 
of the Gold Coast. Responsible parlia- 
mentary government based on freely 
exercised ,uniyersal suffrage was in 
operation. The British Governor retain- 
ed emergency powers, and control over 
foreign policy ‘and defence. But the 
day to day operation of the Govern- 
ment was in the hands of enthusiasti- 
cally supported Nkrumah and _ the 
Cipipi-ers. 

When new elections were held on 
June 15, 1954, the C.P.P. was once 
again voted overwhelmingly into 
power. Other parties beside the C.P.P. 
had put up candidates; yet the C.P.P. 
won 70 out of 104 seats for the Legi- 
slative Assembly, 14 seats were won 
by independent candidates, and the 
remaining seats were divided up among 
the various contesting splinter parties. 
This opposition, disorganised)} agreed 


Se aor pmnc casts 


aoe 


inflation.» 


on what it was against (Nkrumah) but 
not on what it favored. 


Recently, reports from the Gold 
Coast of the emergence of an opposi-’ 
tion to the C.P.P. have given rise to: 
much speculation as well as to some 
apprehension. In October 1954, a new 
party was founded in Ashanti: the 
National Liberation Movement. 

What is the program of the N.L.M.?: 
It opposes the ,,dictatorship” of the 
CPP. Recent statements by N.L.M. 


“spokesmen, ‘especially Professor Busia, 


Who: is the },brains? behing the N.L.M., 
show that they ‘dislike the ‘C.P.P. more 
than the foreign British rulers; they, 
charge bribery and corruption in the 
C.P.P. controlled Government. The 
N.L.M. supports the economic grievan- 
ces of the cocoa growers. ' 


The most important part of the 
N.L.M. program, however, calls for 
elections to a constituent assembly to 
revise the present constitution, and to 
set up a federal government of four 
regions: the North, Ashanti, the south 
and Togoland 


What are the reasons for this? The 
cocoa farmers in Ashanti do not want 
to pay the development bills for the 
rest of the country. The traditional 
chiefs of Ashanti and other parts of 
the country, fearing for their waning 
powers, want constitutional guarantees 
against the central government. The 
lawyers and professional men who 
were the Gold Coast national leaders 
before the C.P.P. rise seem to have 
allied themselves with the Ashanti 
leaders. ( 


To this outside observer, the idea of 
an opposition party which could pro- 
vide a reasonable alternative to the 
near monopoly of the C.P.P. in the 
Gold Coast is welcome. An articulate 
opposition is a prerequisite for the 
healthy growth of parliamentary de- 
mocracy in the Gold Coast. But dis- 
quieting elements ‘in the N.L.M. pro- 
gram are that it is essentially regional 
rather than national in outlook, and 
that it seeks expensive federalism! in a 
small country already hard-pressed by 
its state of economic underdevelop- 
ment. The financial charges of four 
regional full-fledged governments, with 
regional assemblies and administra- 
tions, would weigh heavily on this new 
African state. Under federalism, the 
poorer regions of the country would 
have great difficulty in raising their 
living standards. Yet poverty and 
illiteracy cry for change and reform 
in the Gold Coast, reform which only 
a strong central government seems 
able to bring about at the present time. 

The importance of the N.L.M. can 
easily be exaggerated. The next year 
will tell whether N.L.M, is an over- 
blown bubble or a serious factor in 
Gold Coast politics. In the meantime, 
outside observers will watch closely. 
For the successful achievement of 
independence in the Gold Coast directly 
affects the hopes and the actions of 
many Africans in other parts of the 
continent, to whom freedom from 
foreign domination and higher stan- 
dards of living are still unattained 
aspirations. 

London, September 1955, 

A. R. HORN 


Zemaljski proizvodi 
Export — Import 


»ZEMPLOD« 


Sarajevo, Vase Miskina 2/IX 


Telephone: 33-53 and 28-17 
Telegrams: Zemplod — Sarajevo 


Grapes 
~ nuts 
milk products 
fruit pulps 
hay 
straw 
fruits marrow 
dried plums 
bosnian plum brandy 
vetch 


wine 


JUGOTEHNA 


IMPORTS: 


EXPORTS: 


“IMPORT — EXPORT 
BEOGRAD, Knez Mihailova 1/3. 
Telephones; 83-503, 32-522, 33-116 
30-291 (20 lines). Telex: 01 — 132 
P2O.B. 6223 


Gomplet: installation and equipment for mining, chemical, food proces- 
sing and other industries; 

Metal and wood working machines, moulding machines for plastic material, 
repair shop machines, pumps, compressors, drilling units, generators, 
electric furnaces, cold storage installations. 


High. speed. cutting tools, diamond drills, measuring and check instru- 


ments, melting pots, welding and cutting apparatus. 


Scientific and check. instruments, typewriters, calculating and other office 
machines. 


Assorted goods available in stock. 

Industrial and electric machines of all kinds, us installations and 
Spare parts; . 

Agricultural machines; 


Tools of all kinds, instruments and hardware as well as electric mate- 
rial of all kinds. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Novi Sad and Skoplije. 


AGROEXPORT 


Phones: Director: 24-469. - BE O G R oe Beeson Zmaja od Noéaja 11 
Secretary: 23-362 
Services: 21-428, 21-118, 
21-487, 25-073, 24-867 _ Telegrams: Agroexport 
PPO; Box 205 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS: 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Livestock, livestock products, sausage skins, poultry, 
eggs, feathers and tinned meat. 
Animal and vegetable fats and ethyl alcohol. 


hee pait- Import“ 

Milan, Via Durini 5, Phone 706-897 

, Agrokommerz“ 

Vienna, Annagasse 7, Phone 26-327 

~“Aussenhandel Vertret — G. m. b. H. Jugoslavische 

Abteilung, Munich 25, Gotzingerstrasse 46 I, Phone 72-657 
 -Agroexport“ 

Zagreb, Bozidara Adzije 10, Phone 32-698 


HE 


EXPORT — IMPORT 
BEOGRAD 


KOLARCEVA Ij 


Phone 26-391 BP. 0. Box /it 


EXPORTS: | 
Sawn timber, logs and final wood 
products, dry distillates, chemical 
products and straw. 


MO RA YA 


SRBOLEK 


ENTERPRISE FOR MEDICINAL SUPPLIES 


Supply all sanitary Institutions and Chemist’s shops from its consignment stock 
WITH THE PREPARATIONS OF HOME AND FOREIGN PRODUCTION, 
PHARMACEUTICAL RAW MATERIAL, BANDAGES AND SANITARY 
MATERIAL, AS WELL AS PHARMACEUTICAL AND LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES. 


Imports all necessary material for Health institutions 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS AND PREPARATIONS, MEDICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARA- 
TUS AND ACCESSORIES, LABORATORY CHEMICALS, APPARATUS 
AND ACCESSORIES, DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES, OPTICAL MATERIAL, SPECTACLES AND OTHER 
ACCESSORIES, ORTHOPEDIC MATERIAL AND ACCESSORIES. 

: 


Belgrade, Sarajevska 84 Tei. 28-778, 24.953 


Import department 24-694 — Sale department 22-657 


TEHNOPROM 


— STEEL, 
— COPPER, ALUMINIUM and ITS ALLOYS 
of well known 
YUGOSLAV FACTORIES 


— Valjaonica bakra i ba- — Fabrike kablova — 
karnih legura-Sevojno .. Svetozarevo 
(Copper and Copper (Cable - Factories — 
Alloys Rolling-Mill —: Svetozarevo) 
Sevojno) 3 — Tvornice lakih metala 
— Novosadske fabrike ka — Sibenik 
bela  ,,Novkabel” — (Light Metal Factories 
Novi Sad — Sibenik) 
(Novisad Cable Facto- — Jugoslovenskih Zele- 
ries ,Newcable’? — zara 
Novi Sad) (Yugoslav Iron- 
works). 


Pleas: submit to 
THE OLDEST. YUGOSLAV 
EXPORTER 


enables you to enter into the bu- 
Siness relations and be sup- 
plied with the qualitative SEMI- 
PRODUCTS of 


YOUR ESTEEMED REQUIREMENTS 


IN: 
— Concrete Reinforcing 
Bars 
— Tubes 


— Bars and Sections 

— Sheets and Strips 

— Foils 

— Circles 

— Ropes and Wires 

— and other Rolled and 
Drawn Steel and Metal 
Products 


METAL AND MACHINERY EXPORT — IMPORT CORPORATION 


TEHNOPROMET 


BEOGRAD — NuSiéeva 6 


Phone: 20-259 

Telex: 0:-130 

Cable: {Tehnopromet Beograd 
P. O. Box: 239 


TIMBER ‘TRADE. Connon 
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